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~ARMINIANISM AND ITS EFPTaECT UPON NEW LNGLAND , 


———_ 
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The form of Protestant wa /cnown as Arminianism arose 


amons the Dutch Valvinists under ei leadership of Herman or 
Arminiuse The e psléstodi system of Calvin was so exact and so 
logically consistent in all of its parts that it gave little 
room for disputes over details. ‘The premises once being gram- 
ed, the whole scheme hung together and could not be mod ified 
without weakening ite The doctrine of Predest ina ton was the 
key stone of the structwee ‘ollowing Ste Paul as interpreted 
by jugust ine, cod was represented as absolute am aroditrary in 
choosi rm those to whom Crace would be givéne This decision was 
made before the Creation am foreorda ined the fate of ald 
creaturese Thus_the very preseme of Sin in the w@ld was wade 
tle result of the Divine “ille ‘the idea of the benevolence of 
God was set aside in avded to strengthen that ot His Omnipotence.e 
That tie strictness am severity of. this concept should 
shock many minds occuniag’ with the idea of the friendliness of 
cod was inevitablee One oftt first to ocuestion the dcctrine 
was g Du tehma n, Theodore Cornheert.e. He was condemed as a 
heret ic, but the movement increased until in 1586 there was a 
denand tor a revision of the Belgic Sishiewt on: In the course 
of tlhe ensueing argummj@mt the controversy as to the t ime of the 
decree of predestination became the main point of 4 ifficult y 
The strict Calvinists held that tlhe decree cane before the 
"all am so preserved the logic of the system, mt ls id Cod open 
to the charge of injustice. ‘the other school plaed the decree 


° 


after the Zell in order torelieve God of the responsibility tor 


ite Arminius undertook to defend the strict Calvinism of his 
master Beza but finally went over to the other side and becane 
the leader of the Anti-Calvinists. ‘he Synod of Dort in 1616 
resulted in the ac cep tance of the strict position by the Reform- 
ed Church and in the or ganization of tk Remonstrants. In the 
mean time Arminius had died and Episcopius had teke his place 
as leadere ‘The controversy had spread over. Hurope am had been 
token to imgland by a delegate who had been imp ressea by the 
arguments oi the Remonstrants. 

the theological conflict wes carried on with b igter- 
ness dm rancor by both parties, each to som degree misunder- 
stamlim and misinterpreting the position of the other ‘The 
Armi tians were accused of Pelagianism because of the empkasis 
placed upon man's will in the work of salvatione m the other 
hand the Calvinists were accused of making God the author of Sin. 
The position of the Calvinists was logically far stronger and 
more consistem, treat ofthe Arminiarws more inclusive of the 
ethicsl amd voluntary side of religion. 

Arminianism, however, soon care to mean much more 
than Infralapsarianisme It decane a method of religious stwly 
am investizgatione The primary appeal of the systemwas moral, 
but to obtain a foothold in Protestantism it hal to establish 
itself intellect wlly upon the basis of scr iptural aut hor it Ye 
the Bible had to be re-exauined in a new spirit, without regard 
to Augustinian dogmatisme fhe appeal to Scripture by the early 
Reformers was upon an Augustinian basis, am throigh the 


exgen ies of the situe tion soon becane an atteupt to find in 


the Infallible Scriptures only tle support of tie established 


dogmas In practice the Confession hai become the measure 


% 


of truth and the Sible uu ot be interpreted so as to uphold ite 
The Arminiam cane to the Bible in a fresh spirit of rreedom 
and, still hoia ing it tobe infallible, tried to extract from 
it the commonsense. meanirge unaffected by pre-existim dogmatic 
idease ‘This attitude toward the Scriptures which the Arminians 
were the first to pract ice consistently has been the real 
heritage of the movement. Growirg out of the Armi nian,ins is- 
tence upon the right of private judgment by the individual cm- 
cerning the weanire of Scripture, was the attitude toward Church 
Confessionse ‘his was that tiey were me@ely the expressions 
of the opinions of the believers am were in no way to be used 
to limit discussion or to prevent fresh revelatiorws of truth 
from continued stwy oftlte Biblee In addition to this, the 
Arminians wernt so far as to assert that there was a difference 
in importame for th Chr ist ian between different doctrines. 
They made a distinction between fund mental am non-fundame ntel 
doctrine and tried to separate from the dogmas held by the 
Churches, the essentials of the Christian faithe In so doing 
they limited t hemselves to vnat they found in Scripture, the 
Apostles’ Creed amd tie practice of the Primitive Chu re he 

These applications of the method of free inquiry 
had great influence through Protestant isme xeligious thought 
in all countries was freshened ami stimul sted ami the way was 
soanel for the softenim of Caivi ns im wherever the font 1d on 
met hod penetrated, though the precise the ology of the Dutch 
Renonetcanha wicht not be adopted. We are most comcermed . 
with the efiect of the Arminian method upon the Church of 


Englen, for it was by this channel that it cane to initlue nce 


f 


the religion of the American Colonies of Englam. The 


English Church when placed upon a nationalistic basis by 

Heriry VIII/ retain el for tle most. part tk dogma of t he 
Catholic Church.of ROME Later, under Zlizabeth, and throwh a 
the influence of Dutch Protestants who hai fled fra the In- 
quisition under Spanish Rule, there grew up in the Church a 
party which wislted fora more protestant theology am polity. 
These were not Arminieans however and opposed them in theology, 
but the little group from Scrooby which went to Follam to 
escape. persecut ion probably absorbed a more liberal attitwe 
toward Divine hkevelation from the Remonstra nts who were in 
conflict with the Selgic Confession at that timee But within 
the English Church under dvamesl- theology was not an important 
issw so lone as the question of church polity was left un- 
touchede A Church unizorm in practice was the ideal and 
theology in dete il was left largely to the individual. The. 
liberglism ofthe Arminiar impressed the <nglish delegation 
at the Synod of Dort am was brought into nelem to sane 
extent throwh this chamel, but John Hales, an independent 
observer, thourzh ouite opposed to the Remonstrant theolory 
appli ei the liberal method in his own thi rmkine am Lecane g& 
strom force for toleration and softe rd Se lvinism: in the 
Singlish Churche Calv insém hal never been strom in the 
Church, though a great many of the people hm adopted it. 

The Furitean Party which arose under its influenco and which 
soucht to elimi vin Romish elements fram the church doctr‘ine 


sm disciplim, becane more am more political in charactere 


James supported the Episcopacy as the chief bulwark of the 


absolute power of the monarche He therefore regarded as 
darmerous those who went directly .to the Bible for their 
church polity am di not acce ot the ésteblis hed ‘system 

of the Bishops am the “ing. “His son Charles I. we nt further 
in his persecut ion both of tho se who wished to separate from 
the Church, am those who niohis advocated s reform within 
ite ‘Throwh his Archbishop Lawl he seized upon the milder 
Calvinism am the Arminian principle of the interpretation 
of Scripture by the literal am grammatical sense alone, os 
a weans to restrict the spread of Calvinism in inglam. 
Under this influence the English clergy becane Arminian in 
spirit em tolerant of furtier developments in interpreta- 
tion ‘na the fomul sation of doctr ine. 

In the mean time, however, t he colonists in New 
snglam, who were for the most part Puritans am Separet ists, 
developed a Corpregational type of strict Calvinism By 
1662 this had become a state religion in lNassechusetts and 
Connect icut, intolerant of the sostablished Church am of 
other Disse nters. Charl es il. wes disturbed by the polit ical 
freedom of @he colonies and their lack of co nformit y both in 
religion and in politics.e- Episcopalians were not free to 
worship in New IEnelmd and ie twenty h@ become a refuge : 
for Regicides. Charles agreed to respect th colony charter 
on condition thet the colonists would make certain chmges 
in their governmente ‘hese were that thea xegicides should 
‘be given up, just ice should be administered in the King's 
mame and ean oath of a llegi mee be taken to him, that all who 
wished might use the prayer Book, that the Sacraments be 


ce 


open to all of good behavior ami to their children, and thet 
all orthodox freeholders should have the suffrage. These 
demands struck at the roots of Congregationalism am were 

in line with the- Arminianism of the English Church ‘the 
colonists egaded them as best they could for twenty-five 
years, but finally in 1684 tle Charter was annulla@ am in 
1691 a new one was granted prviding religious liberty ior 
Episcopalians and BaptistSe Ly t his time there was a oyal 
Governor at Bostm am a Mhapel of the Ustablishal Church. 
This was the real beginning of Arminianism in New Engi and. 
Other Churches followed King's Chapel in Boston am began 

to undermine Congregational institutions. In Connect icut 
especially where the Puritanelement ha@ never become 

thé roarhiy dissenti re, there were many desertions to cpis- 
copalianism. In 1722 five ministers at Wew Haven joined the 
Church and the recently founded Yale College was swjected to 
Arminian influences The Soeiety for the ltropacation of the 
vospel parened missionary vork through the colonies and t here 
crew up a stone movem@mt for the State Church and a resident 
Episcopatee Congregatiomwl resistame to this movement led 
to the dissen ion which proiwed the American Revolution. 

New inglmd hal been isolated from the pwegress of English 
thought, but this now cané in, partly throwh the establish. 
ment of religious liberty and partgly throwh interco urse | 
with Enelish Officers quartered in the Colonies during the 


Yrermh ani Indian Ware “Deism am Freethinking spreak and the 
churches, especially in Bostm gave little attent ion to es 


purely theological discussion on sbhjets swh as the 


Trinity. Kine's Chape 1, after the Revolution, was the first 


chu rch to move defini tely away fron the old theology, and this 
was an drminian chureh. ‘the Arminien Novemmt did its first 
work in Engla mi, and through the Established Shurch, though it 
ceme late, was a prime factor in producing the lew Lngland 
Liberalism which flowered in Unitarianism, Universalisn, 


and liberal Salvinism. 


Chapter II. 


ARMINIANISK BEFORE AID AYTER CHANNING! 
\ 


Unitarian theolocy in America, in the development 
ofwhich we shall attenpt to trace some of the more import- 
ent steps made during the last Century, had its roots in the 
Arminian Orthodoxy of the liberal churches of New Enel md in 
the early years of the Nineteenth Centurye This Arminienism 
which het modifiad am largely supplanted the estiier Calvin- 
istic Orthodoxy, cane from Inalimd and the Continent, large- 
ly throuzh the Brom Churchmen of the Established Church 
which had shortly before got a foothold in America, due in 
ereat measure to the close connection of Church and State 
still exist inge fhe parish churches were conmunity inst itu- 
tions, attempting to minister t the needs of the whole 
parish in spite of the great variety of religious opinions 
smong the peoplee ‘his was especially true of the churches 
around Bostqm, wltere the custa of exchanging pulpits gave 
each corregation an opport mityto hear all the t@m of the 
district in turne The Wnitsarian Sdism was broyght about 
through the efforts of an orthodox minority among the 
ministers to force the disc psion of doctrine, and to 
separate and distirmuish those ministers who had adopted 
—Arninianism, Socinianism, and other views which were modi- 
fiie@t ions of the strict Calvinistic position in theolozsy.e | 
The~cigure of Channing steams shayly out in this period as 
representing the clearest deve lopment of Unitarianism. He See 


was one of the first to use the name as ‘eenerally descriptive 


+. 


of the liberal. element which was then forming itself into ® 


.y 


denominatione But just because we are apt to thinx of 
Channing as the repress ntative of liberal thoucht at that 
time, it is necessery to study the background of the 
picture, to see the sort of theology that was being 
preached in the majority of the liberal churches. 
| The Unitarian sdism, properly speaking, took 
place between 1815, and 1825, the sharp line being drawn 
in 1819 by Chayning's Saltimore Sermone The first plain 
Sign of what ha been 8 gradual change in the theology of 
the Boston ministers came in 1790 wien Xing's Chapel be- 
came WUnitariane ‘This, however, was en isolated esse and 
haraly effected the Congregational Churchese By 1810, 
hovever, there was more unrest and the literature of tite 
period shows occasional discussions on points of doctrine. 
that these were regarded as watters of private opinion am 
of academic interest primarily, is also plain» Ixcept for 
the attempt on the pat of a few clerzymen, influenced 
largely by the constreined unitom orthodoxy of Connecticut, 
to force the Boston liberals to declare themselves, the 
churches would in all probability insensibly become 
Unitarian in theology with no definite breake At the time 
of the Sdism, the Orthodox charged the Unitariam with e 
consniracy oi silencee Channing sarswered this, cut it was 
in a measure truee Whet litt le debate there was over 
do etri ne, and there were at intervals plain spoken articles 
in the press, hardly penetrated to the pewse the early de- 
bate was awinisters' row, manifest ing s fair amount of 


the'odium theologicum', am characterized by learned in- 


vestigations of texts and discussions upon fine points of 


gT am Mawr e 


6) In a series Of articles in tle "Ceneral Repository" 


of 1812-1813, Andrews Nortm reviewed as theolocical contro- 


-~ 


versy between Dre friestly , Dre Horsley, aud others in 
Engplam.e ihis controversy tollowed the publication by 
Priestly in 1782 of the "“Eistq@y of the Corrupt ions of 
Christianity". ‘the arguments were heated on both sides 
and the ir effect was to brirg the position of Mitarianism 
sharply to the point in England. ‘hus the Uniterians hed 
become orgabhized before the end of the Century and were 
active in maintaining their viewse It was not until 1612 
thet 4Americaw displayed any especiel interest in this. 
Indeed, as Channing shows, they seemed a mious to avoid 
open differe me and hesitated to assume the nane Wnitesrian 
on account of the belligerent attitude of the English Wi- 
tarisns.e 


this Review by Norton’ is interesting in thet it 


shows the methods of the disputants am the grounds on which ° 


their arswments were based. It was bes ies s sort of intro-— 


duction to America of Zinglish Uniterianithoucght, and-seems 
to have veen written with no idea of starting a similer de- 
bate here, ior the author is caretul not to take sides, or 
to five his Own Opinions. His article 1s amlytic «em ex- 
pos itory, lesving th reader to form his own judements. It 
is plain, however, that Mre Norton sympathizes with Dr. 
Priestly, ami that he expects wost of his readers will do 
the same Without going into the detsils, it is of interest 


to outline briefly the subjects treated in the controversy 
end in the review of it, | to show the nature ol the 
points discussed the sort of evi deme adduced and the 
way of handling it. } 

Priestly attempted to prove that pre-Nicene 
Christianity, sat least among the unlearnad, was Unitarian 
in e heracte r- He does this by means Of citations from tk 
‘ethers which throw lisht: on the beliefs of the primitive 
Jewis h Chr ist ians, the Nazarenes and Zbionites, and of tthe 
-Llozi, the Docetse and other sects regarded as heretical. 
His purpose is to show that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
introduced into this simple Unitarian belief along with the 
belief in the Deity of Christ, by the Platonizing theolocians 


educated in gentile philosophye To this end he arcues for 


67) 


the Platonic origin of the trinity, through Philo em hi 
doctrine of the Logos. “ After showing the t primitive Christianity 
was Unitarian, he traces the steps up to the ortnodox licene : 
doctrine. of the Trinity, from the early personification of 
the loros as Jesus,throughverious develor ments until he be- 
comes the Secom Persm of the trinity. ‘imlly, he discusses 
the fo mulation of Orthodoxy at Niceaée 
iThis arcement was attacked’ at all points in the same 

way thet itwas built upe Dre Horsley ani his conferes admit 
ovis the Platonic origin of the Trinity and the Locos. ‘the 
Other points they contest by citim opposing am contradicting 
passages from the Sathers, by disputing the genuineness of the 


texts used, or the spuriousness, if that is doubted by Priestly, 


am by finding flavs in his eae and translatione luch 


* 


space is given to fine points of grammar and interp retat ion 
g0 thet at times the generel trem of the argument is 
abscured and the disputed point never firwmily cleared up. 

The first attack was made upon the nature of Christianity in 
the Apostolic age am citations f(eulled spurious. in most 
cases ye Priestly), were made from the Apostolic ¥athers to- 
show t hat the doctrine of the Deity of Christ h@ been held 
from the esrliest times by the associates of the Apostles. 
The next point taken up is in regard to the Jewish 
Christians: wh tle y were; what their beliefs, eam their 

rel st ions to the Alogie this is, perhaps, the most in- 
volved part of the controversy in which the argument depends 
upon the interpretation of contlicting and contradictory pass- 
agese ‘The next point to be attacked was Priestley's ergument 
from the silence of the Apostles as to Christ’s Divinity. 

He maintained thet as it is not declared in the New ‘esta- 
mat, it must have been disclosed at a later date am that 
this should be ascertainable fron die étfect sych disclosure 
would be swe to haves To this, his opponents brought their 
arcumen ts for the existence of the doctrine of the irinity 
and of the Deity in the Apo stoligh Pein’ atte mpted/ that the — ) 
Jewish thought of the time temed toavard an acceptance of 

_ the trinity.’ Moreo ver they argued that the expected 

Lessish of the Jews was believed by Some at leest to be 

of heavenly origin, thus making it possible for Jesus to 
have been oventel by his Jewish followers as Cod durir 


“his life t ime. Priestly's reply to this went unanswered. 


The next step in the controversy was the attenpt 


lé 


to refute Priestley's feneral statement that sone after the 
time of Justin’ Martyr , wen the or thodox theologians were 
trinitariam, the majority of Ce ntile Christ iam were 
Uniterimse ‘the argument was supported by auotat ions fro 
Tertwllian, Origen am other -‘atlerse Priestley's opponents 
attempted to refute this by che reine him with mistrs nslat ion 
and fslse interpretation, as before, but failed to ma ke out 
much of a@ cases 

The origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity, especial- 
ly in rezard to the Nature of Christ, was the next disputed 
pointe That the doctrine was Platonic in character, if not 
in origin, and that the karly ‘athers were Flatonists, both 
sides admitted, but Priestly held the’Trinity to be an 
importation by the Neo-Platonist ‘athers into Unitarian 
Christianity, while his opponents maintained that the Trinity 
was taucht by the Apostles, but corrupted by kindred ideas 
from the Platonizerse The next point in Priestly's argument 
to be attacked was the a uestion as to the views held by the 
Inté° Wicene feathers concerning the genération of the Son. 
While the yadmit the “athers to have been orthodox in their 
day, th ough lester on they were called heretical, yet they 
try to pwve that ty held in some way the later Nicer 
Orthodoxy. ‘whe reviewer is here plainly in sympathy with 
Priestly who has uuch the better of the argummente He ¢cm- 
siders him to have fairly established the thesis that the 
 Eerly Sathers were not orthodox accadim to the present 


view of the Trinity, tut believed the Son to be inferior to 


the Sather. 
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The aie tite po rt fon of the Review is taken up in a 
discussion of minor matters in the controversy, ow of the 
mistakes wade by both disputants. Of the fomer the most im- 
portam is an attempt to determi ne whether Ste John was Uniterian 
or not, as it had bearing upon the guest ion whet her or not the 
Larly Unitariaas were comidered heretics in their owntime, or 
whether, as Priestley holds, tley were the orthodox of their 
tinee In regard to the errors in tile various arguments, mis- 

tekes in citations am similar things, , he defenis/as 
havire been remarkably accurate, as well as honorable in 
acknowled¢ing his errorse Horsiey is criticized for his 
violent attitude toward his opponent, am temency to treat 

him with scant respecte Jamieson, however, comes in for severe 
strictures on account of his.lack of leaming, couple with 
unfairness. 

It way seem that this single review has rece ived 
disp ropo rtionste attent ion, but it is important in several 
respects. It sives an Bdea of the sort of discussion soi ng 

~ in ingland on the ological matterse In in al sm the subject 
was a live one and actively debatede Unitarians were actively 
persecwed am were fightire for their religious rim;htse In 
f£nerica, on the othér hand, there was a tac it ecreement to 
euphasize community religion, and allow free opinion anone 
low ever : 


ninisters in regard todoctrinee ‘here wera s few cases of 


active interest in theological controversy, signs of an un- 
rest, as yet below the surface. ‘fhe review by Andrews Norton 
was one of the first signs of swakenir in terest. It was not 


alone, there were other articles in tk religious literature 
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of the day, which sho wed the growing 4 issatisfaction with the 
old orthodoxy. ine se were, however, sporad ic ie. occasioned 
little hostility. Woah Worcester's Bible Views of the 
Father, Son, am Holy Spirit created some stir, and perhaps 
led to the sul teat ion of Norton's articles.e- It presented 
squarely the issue in regard to the Trinity and the Deity of 
Jesus, am brotht forward amss of Scriptural evide ncee 
The review of the Znglish Controversy stressed the historical 
side, omitting the Scripturel evidence adduced by Priestly, 
probably because this side of the question hal been so well 
argued by Yorcestere ‘The manner in which the Scriptures are 
hand ed by 1re Jorcester seems antiquated. fhe critical stwly 
of the Bible was in its infancy but evenwhat little was known 
of the composite character of the Book was disregarded. ‘the 
author simply took the Smglish Bible, and showed thst read in 
the light of canmon reason, it Ketatnnes no foundation for the 
jJoctrine of the Trinity. Some of the argwments, 
as that. from the use of singula@ pronouns and articles with the 
word "God",seem far fetched at present, but we must remenber 
tha t the writer was practically bound to ea fixed text and ha 
to make whet he could of ite Verbal inspiration was by no 
means a dise ardeca theory at that time. 


Sefore proceedir to channi rm who strwk the key- 


note of the suerican controversy about the old Orthodoxy, let 
us get a still clearer idea of the state of the ologycal opinion 
auonge Bostm ministerse ‘the reel force of a refomer and ofa 
reform mo vemat can best be seen if we can form sowe idea of 


the state of things after the active controversy is over.. 


16 
It will be convenient then to anticipate affsirs a little md 
tO examines the sverace Liberal Orthodoxy of the period follow 
bias the Schisme ‘his was not much da ifferent fran that con.mon 
from 1810 to 1815. 

As a fairly representati ve eebnle of the sermons 
prese-hed in the Uniterian pulpits of this period, those 
published monthly in "he Liberal treacher, 182 81834, may 
be texen for study. ‘hen these sermons are exanined with a 
view to determining the preveailim theology, their most 
prominent ch er acter ist ic is seen to be 5 lack of doctrinal 
expressione 4S may de seen Ir au the following representative 
titles, "Our Moral Temperance”, "Religion - a Persoml Comern", 
"Humility - Esse nt ial to True Greatness”, "The Kiredom of Sod 
is Within You", the euynBasis was almost whol ly upon the de- 
velopmeamt of ermracter, living the good life, in short, re- 
ligion in terms ofethics and moralitye ‘here is of course 
a theolory behind this teachir, but it is inplicit rather 
than explicit, and must be read, for the most part, between 
the linese ‘le may, however, attempt a summary of the eae ne ral 
theological posit ion shown in the semons by takine four 
important topics am seeking expressions of the ministers’ 
attitude toward them. 

Let us ta ke first, ke ason ona neve lsetion, the 
question of the sources of religious Rnowledige. The Bible is 
held to contain the Revelation of Gode "the Cospgis and the 

kpistIles of the lew lestanie nt, inculcate every truth 
essential to our salvation”. (Liberal Preacher, vol. a o- 14, 


July 1627 - June 1826, p- 14). "In formirm an opinion of re- 


. 


vealed trutls, every man must be co verned by his own judgu.e mt. 
On this subject human authority is not admitted. Religion is 
a personal interest and no human beim, in concerns purely re- 
lig ious, may interfere between God am the souls of mane But 
what is waming cannot be numbered- ‘Sod requires no more thm 
the improvement of talents givene ‘This may be tle consolation 
ani support of those who are denied the ability of the oppor- 
tunity to enter deeply into sheolor teed studies or to acquaint 
themselves with Biblical criticisms. Every individual, who 
studies the Z2ible in the love of truth, am searches the 
sacred paces to know his duty that he may perform it, will 
acquire the knowledge of all truth essential to his imividual 
Salvation; am his sincere am perservering endeavors to fill . 
up the measure of his duty toward God and tan w 1 be accepted 
at the day of retribution." (Ibid., pe13)- “Our Scriptures 
were Lievignes for all, ages of the world, md for all nations 
of men subsequent to the p@iod at which our relizionswas es- 
Subl Lahe! on earth." (Ibid., p.-12). This se mon on “the 
office of season in the comerns of religion", by the Hev.e Dre 
Bancroft of Yorceste cives the clearest exrmression of the 
attitude to the Scriptures, and the pl@we of Resson in religion. 
Similar ideas are scattered through several other semonse 
Professor Andrews Nortm (Ibid., p-5z2), declares his belief 
in mirecles as divine atteatet ions of truthe In zseneral the 
view tsken is that the Dible contsins the Revelation of Cod 
necessary for salvation, and that the rational interpretation 
of it by the coumon man is sufficient for his salvation. 


The secom tic on which we shall seek evidence 


al Re 


is Human Naturee Here the emphasis is upon its essential goode - 
ness, and the possibility of man attaini © eshiait wom by en act 
of the Wille Reve Ezra Ripley in a se man, "On the\ Bible method 
of tec aing Relig ius, arcues for the freedom of the W422 acainst 
the idea thst every one of our acts, 00d and bad, is the effect 
of ‘irresistible influence frm God'". (Ibid-, p.69). Dre 
Sullivan speaking "On the Nature am Remety of Sin (Ibid., p.152), 
says that every wan is m sie by God liable to Sin, but Sin itsel f 
Lethe work of man, the iret aerebe ice of God's lawe There isa 
revealed law am atlaw in conmsciencee Sin is imputed where there 
is neglect of lew or its coscious transeression. Sin is not, 
however, tobe considered hereditsry. "Adam is not supposed to 
have had a sinful nature mia he ham actually sinned: it is 

the same withall his rece: theyare guiltless until they sin; 
and when they have s inned am not before, they bers in to be de- 
praved/" ‘he serwon,"(n “rroneous Views of the Moral State and 
Character of Wankinda", (Libe Preacher, vol. 3, >: 138) by the 

Reve Joseph Field, upholds the dignity of human nature on the 
basis that "There is no standard by which to test the importence 
am truth of Christian principles am doctrines, but the 
Scriptures themelves, and to this standard all equally appeal”. 
Man's judgment is not relisdle and the hearts of men are 

indeed by God alonee We must believe/that there is a dis=-— 
position for good in every man, he we've irs it may be concealed 

fron our eyese. There are relatively few d irect expressions of 
the irharent gmdness of human nature, but the idea seems to 
unde rlie most of the semonse 


The same maybe said of the third topic, the Wature 


‘ 


| of Christe There is verylittle definite Christology Jesus 
is umally spoken ofas Io ra and lhaster, Savior, Son of God, 
ami Redeemerg He is assumed to be Divine, but ‘His particular 
nature end His relstion to God is not definitely stated or dis 
cuss@de life Sullivan in the sermon abo ve cited speaks of Crhist 
as Savior and says th at the graqind on which he is thus recei ved 
"is not that He is God Himself, mt that,- both as HK taught and 
was tempted into, He was sent into the world by Cod, spake the 
doctrine of the ‘Sather, and per fo rm ei the works which God gave Him 
todo; and finely rose tron the dé@ad, and ascended to His father 
and our father, His God and our God: tms sciving assurance that 
He came from God, that God was with Him and that He went to God 
in the heavens, where, exalted at His rigmt hand, He still 
liveth to make intercession for us"{ The emphasis generally is 
laid upon the character rather than upon the nature of Christe 
In regard to our fourth topic, redemption, there is 
more material to be fomd, but it is hardly more definite. e- 
demption depends upon the individual, throwh the vrace of God 
em by the mediation of Jesuse Thedirect approah to Cod in 
submissive penitenw is the essential thinge Mnion with Christ 
Jesus must be sowurht, but onc this attitude is reached there 
are many helps fra God, directly and —— Jesuse hen the 
RE Ve Mr. Goodwin (Lb. Preacher, vol. 4, p-53) saya: "Of the 
ao 0 ani formof that judgment which humansouls shall fess 
throwh at their resurrection, we do not now enter into dis- 


cussion", he voices the cen@al attitude of these ministers, 


We must not think, however, that there was no emphasis placed 


upon the necessity of Christ for salvwatione There isa most 
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illumin sting passage in a sermon Dy the Rev. Thom as Tracy 
(Libs Preacher, vol. 4, p- 76), which is too long to qwte 
entire, but from which we will take some significant phrases» 
"Does anyone indulge an imag ination of this nature, ‘ican be 
saved as well without the Savior as with Him?' Il¢amnot be- 
lieve that anyone of you cherishes this feelinge Butif any 
such individusl there be, I entreat him to dismiss a delusion 
am blindness so fatal......eseee In a lam illuminstea with 
Gospel light I know there is salvation by Jesus Christ, and [I 
know of salvation by no other name" Y..-+66-6-eHis (Christ's) 
words are expressive "Believe the Gospel; repent of sins con- 
mitted; refom; be baptized, remauber tie in the breaking of 
bread, which represents my body broxen; remember me in the 
_ pouring out ofwine, which represents my bDilood shed tor you; 
live that holy and blameless life, which I have lived; ever 
perfom whatsoever I have commanded, and the glorious result 
Shall be salvation, = you shsll be saved.'” 
~ Let me add another passazse to show wore plainly the 

liberal character ofthe theologye "Salvation does not mean 
the rescue ofman from the wrath of God: it means the rescue 
ofmm from Sin am fra the wretcheiness consequent upon Sin." 
(Convers francis: Lib. Preacher, vole 3, pel48)- The Reve Ire 
T. Re Sullivan in the sermon before quoted (Lib. Preacher, vole 
3, pe 162), say that the remedy of sin is contdned in the Cospel 
of Christe It produces a refomation through the mediation of 
Christ, meaning the eificacy of his desth as prwduci ne a re- 
ligious influ®&mce upon our minds, and through the influences 
of God such as the Bible and other good influences conformable 


to it. we. 
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It is evident £rom this brief review of these repre- 
sentative sermons, that the preachers were not primsrily occu- 
pied with the statement and expl sn ation ofdoctrinee A strike- 
ing cha racte ristic of the sermon is the close attention 8 id 
to Scripture. Biblical authmrity is somht for every statement, 
an effort is mme to teach peoleto live as the Bible tells 
them toe OrthodO@xxtheolorsy is tested by the Bible, and the 
Bible is likewise the sowce fOr the liberal d octrines set up 
in place of thee of Calvirsme In the p@wiod prior to the 
Schism, there was this sare tolerant Armwi nianism, though more 
distumbed by sporadic portents of the imoem ing stome '‘e 
will heave occassion again to refer to this periiod, as that 


of Channing Unitarianism, but we must first deal with Chaming 


himself, the central figure of the Unitarian schisme - 


Chapter II 


CHANNING ‘ 


; We have seen what sort of religion was being preached 
in Channing's timee It is true that he was a pioneer in ree 
ligion, but he was not out of touch with his generation. He 
was a leader, am prominent in the formlstion of American 
Unitarianisme Tor hismessage, hedrew upon sone sources 
nezclected by the majority, snd in the development of certain 
lines of thofght he went far aheade Channing's conception 

of manand his morel nature and its gepmcitien. is the basis 
for his religious messagee This view of man and his powerof 
recornizing the good am tani is im it, h@ its roots in the 
work of the English 18th Centiry loralistse ‘Je know from a 
passage intts "Life of Channing” by (« Ee Channing, that he 
made a careful stwywhem a young manin Harvard, of the 
writin of these meme “He carefully stwmiid at this + tee 
Locke, Serkeley, eid, Hume, Yriestly ,'and especially Price”. 
fro: Serguson he received his ent ms iasm for social progress, 
and fram Hutheson, his belief in man's capacity for disinter- 
ested benevolencee Hutcheson distimuisied between benevoleme 
and self-love and showed that the capscity of perceiving and 
taking pleasure in t he virtuous actions of others from which 
there was no immediste benetit, was of the same orderas the 
pe reception of the beautiful and arose from the innermost nature 
ofua. It isto Price, however, thet Channing attributed his 
doctrine of ideas. 


With Price, the emphasis was upon the existence of 
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moral principles beside that of benevolence. By making "risnt" 
and “wrore” objective qwilities, he was svle to maxe them ene 
tities apart fra feelinge ‘hus "riphnt”" is 6 quality of a 
thing sna 4 fron its desirability, am worality becames the 
choosing of the "rignt"” irrespective of any natural imlineation 
to dO SO» | 

Channire developed these ideas into a philosophy 
which was indepement of Aucustinian theology and wnimh was 
based on t he idea of tian as innately predisposed to the soode 
Manwas of the same stuff as.God to the extem that he could 
lo vw the good and slepe his ligt toward ‘perfect .roodness. . 
Th is belief in the dignity of human nature and the gsbvility of 
man to share in the disinterested benevolence of God put 
Ghanning upon a firm basis for developing a religion of 
spiritusl pmwgress and social service In his preface to the 
collected works he says, "We mugt start in religion fra our 
own soulse In these there is the fountain of all Divine 
Truthe An outward revelstion is only possible and in- 
telligible on the ground of concept ions and principles pre- 
viously furnished by the soul. Here is our primitive teacher 
and lighte Let us not disparage ite .+++e+.e+ethe only Sod whom 
our thoushts canrest on, am our breasts can cling to, am 
Our conscience can recognize is the Cod whose im aze dwells in 
Our own soulse The gram ideas of Powe xr, Reason, “‘Jisdan, Love, 
nek itude, Holiness, Blessedness, that is oflall God's attri- 
butes, come from within, fra the action of our own spiritual 
naturee Nany indeed think that they can learn God from the 


marks of design and skill in the outward world; but our 


ideas of design and skill, of a dete mining cawe,-of an en 
or purpose, are derived from consciousness, from our own s ouls." 
Thus the soul is the spring of our knowledge of Code "The love 
of perfection which leads ond to improve his own nsture, and 
see in himself and in nature as a whole the workine ofa power 
which is perfect 2008 tis an d ver fect love, po st ul ates certain 
chsrecteristics am attributes for Gode The Divine Providence 
must be infinité in goodness, wt at the same time it must 
leave wan free for the development ofa like character. If 
wan finds God in his own soul then he must be like Coa am so 
share in His creative ability am be able to perfect himself 
sm in his development approach and immitate the perfection of 
GO de 

The social element was always present in Channing's 
messaze- Perfection of Character was not simnoly a matter ot/in- 
dividual. ‘the individ ual must carry with him the social order. 
Redemption was the getting rid of sin and had its start with 
the individuale He must desire perfection and so act as to 
stimulate his deeper nature which was fundamentally cood as it 
was in tmchwith the Divine Providence and capable of 
attaining the perfect lif—ee Redemption then was within the 
power ofall, and in accowance with the inner nature of 
every meme The means of redemption for the individual was 
through servicyg itwas tms that man could be carriel away 
fron selfish desires and brought to his real perfectione Ths 
idea thet mancould free himself from sin ond could reach 


perfection of character am persomlity only throwh society, 
| ve," 


a collection of people so engaged, was a fundamental one in 
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Channing and it was the emphasis on the social necessity of the 


Chr ist ian life that was most far reachim in his Cospel. 


Progress was not only a vital part of the whole message | 


of Channing, but it was exemplified in his ow life. His 
theology changed steadily as he came to deeper 18 ight and 

¥ 009 L¥08 new ideas from others, . At the beginning of the 
Unitarian comroversy he was litt le more advanced than other 
pream@ers of his t ime and indeed was hardly in sympathy with 
English Unitarianism and Socinianism Wot being subject to 
the Same persecution, he was freer to develop nsetweally and 
toevol ve, from an Arian view of Christ, the cheracteristic 
éme rican Unitariamm position which fimlly came to be pretty 
closely in accom with the snglish viewe In his earliest 
sermons he was practically an Hopkinsian Calviniste és late 
as 1819, although not a Triniterian in any sense, he made the 
Slichtest possible distinction between Christ and Gode "We 
believe thet Jesus Christ was the most glorious displey, 
expressive am repesentative of God to mmkind, so that in 
seeim Him we Se € am xnowthe invisible Yather; so that when 
Christ ceme, God visited the wala sm dwelt auwong men more 
conspicuously them at any otler periods’ (Objections to 
Unitarian Christianity Considered )e The Balt inore Sermon, - 
delivered in 1619 was intended as a statenmt of the 
Unitarian theology am a refutation of Calvinism It was 
based upon two arguments: the testimony of Ser ipture, and 
the sane? to Reason. In that day the Bible was treated as 
a single book of amspired Scrip tre and Channing's method 


of using it was to follow the plain sense as much as possible » 
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am to interpret it reasonably. He was a Bible Christian in 
the sense that he wert to it for authority, but in actual 
practice he niaie it subordinate to reason. 

The Christology presermed in the Daltimore Sermon is 
somewhat in advance of that already quoted, mt it was not very 
distinctly stated. He was contermt to show the unity and 
humanity of Christ's nature without dealing closely with his 
relation to Gode heamning at this time and earlier was wore 
or less Arian in his position, but for lack of distinct 
Scriptural evidence he left the relation of Jesus to God un- 
definede As he had p@ginted out in an answer to an attack in 
the Panoplist, there were three main classes of liberal 
Christians: the majority who believed that christ was more 
then mm am existed in Hkaven before the world, coming to 
earth as a Savior, and existing still ih Heaven as our inter- 
cessor with the “ather; those who regarded Jesus as tom, 
feacher and Savoir, but did not closely define His Nature or 
Rank; am the true Socinians, a minorit ywho believed in the 
s inple Humanity of -esus.e | 

Channing himself seems to have belonged to the 
second class, with, however, a tendency to Arianism. 4s his 
theology developed after the period of controversy, less em-~ 
phasis was laid upon the Divinity of vesus and more upon his 
Humanmit y He felt that Christ was different. fra other men, 
more in degree thm in kind. ‘The stress was le id upon His 


human qwiities and upon his imitavbleness, the greatress of 


character whim was also within the reach of ordinary wene 


He wrote more of Christ's Character than of his Nature. In 
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& letter, written in 1840 (Life, p-452f), dealing with the 
opinions of Theodore Parker, he says, "I am grieved to find 
you (Miss Feabody) insewmible to the~elear bright d ist inction 
between Je sus Christ and ourselves- To me, and I should think, 
to scare 7 edter of the New Testament, he stands apart, alone, 
in the only particular in which separation is to be desired. 
He is a Being of moral perfection untainted by Sin”. 

This was a strain of supe maturalism in Channing's 
attitude toward Chr ist and toward the Bible which he never cam- 
pletely outgrew. He retained a belief in miracles, and be- 
lived in their valmeas helpsto faith (Life, ».451).- Ina 
letterto hiss Peabody, July 6, 1841, (Life, p-449), he states 
distinctly his position in the following words: "Vithout 
miracles the historical Christ te: ponee lo such being is left 


us; 


and in losing him how nuch is lost} neduce Christianity to 
a set of abstract ideas, sever it frm its teachers, end it " 
ceases to be the nower of Cod unto Salvatione Allow that it 
could give us the thee of perfection - whichIcennot concede, - 
whet I want is, not the naked idea, but the existence, the 
reblization, of perfectione" He seems to have clung to the 
supemsturel largely through the fear of losing his hold on 
Christe 

In regard to Divine Revelation there was in Channing's 
thought a development similar to.that of his Christology As 
he more ami more enphasized the Character of Christ and 
preached the value of the Divine in the Humanas the sup reme 


exhibition of the Goodness of Cod, so he gradually extended 


his idea of Revelation beyond tte Scriptwres until it eu 


braced the whole of Nature. While clinging to the idea of an 
inspired Bille as the Cuide of li fe, he rave creater value to 
the moral ideals as shown in Nature and in the livés ofmene te 
rec enized a lew within man whichwas authoritati ve Yor the 
Universee ‘the sermons on the terfect lite exhibit this free = 
dom from the Booke "He who stwies nothim but the Dible, does 
not study thst Book arimte or were itrigntly read, it would 
send him for instruction to every creature that Cod hath made, 
end to every event wierein God is ectirm.”" (Works: 1 vol., p940). 
the passage frau the preface (quoted above) bezinnire "We must 
stert in religion from our ow souls", is the swmming up of his 
idea of revelstion which no longer rested upon Outward authoritye 
Considered analyticslly, Channing never reached full 
consi st 6 ney in his viewse This is, however, to be expected in 
amanwho is volving his religione AS his thousht advanced 
s lor certain lines it became inconsistent with views held on 
other lines which were not correspondingly developed. His 
final idea of revelation as comirm fram within the self was 
inconsi stent with his cortinued belief in miracles and the 
necessity for a sunematural Christ as Wediastor between mam 
and Gode ‘The final step to the imma nence of Cod in the soul 
woich the iranscementalists took, Cha np ng hinted ativery 
closely at times, mt his supemsturslism held him bdDack from 
a clear corscious statenmt of ite He delice vea that man was 
capable of finding God and of apprmching Him in likmess, but 
he had mt come to the point of saying clearly that Cod could be 


found because he was within the soul, in man and working 


throigh him. 


this was the next step in Unite rian Theology and was 
uigie by the iranscemMenta lists under the leadership of Imerson, 
Parker, Trencis, Ripley, and others of the younger ministers. 
To see how this step came to be mame we must leave the direct 
story fora time am examine the influence which certain 
curopean Schools of thovwht had on American philosophy and 


‘religious thouchte 
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Chapter III. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


Channine was in mmy respects a transition fioure. 
He stood out prominently in his own age and pointed. the way 
in which Wnitarim Theologywas to advancee He lived to see 
the next step taken, mt he was not eble fully to aece pt it 
for himself During his lifetime lew Enel and culture began 
to be enriched by the Art am Learning of Luropee In every- 
thing except politics, America was far behind, and the re- 
newed hal aet in the nd ividual, his powers and his significance 
in Lite rature, Religion, and Art which had swept over Europe 
in the closing years ofthe Kighteenth Century, had been hardly 
noticed here. ‘wo main currents of influence are to be noted: 
one frm iIngland, reflecting a new interest in Gemamy, its 
Art, Literature, Religion and Philosophy. ‘The other 
current was direct from GemmMy7e 

In that Countr y, Coethe, Kant, Schelling, Herder, 
DeWette, and other men hm developed a new culture and 
scholarshipe In hidessphr. Kent and his followers had 
deve loped ‘aris ical ohilosophy to a point where it could sin 
stam firm arainst the skepticism of Hume and the Sensat ion- 
elism olf Lycke, on the one hand, a ed could, on the other, allow 
i mividuelis tic idealism free crowt he seh mache r in 
theology by his theory of the sense of dependena as tunda- 


mental in the religious consciousness, opened the way to 


personal religion, grounded upon experience, rather than 


upon metaphysics.e- Goethe in "Yaust™" blended the romantic 
sptrit with the clessicsl,am in other works developed a 
pantheistic philosophy em an introspective psycholocry. 
Detilette ani other scholars turned their attention to the 
eT E Kt hdcetent criticism. of the Bible am began to 
cive it its true plece as a collection ot books showing the 
religious development of tle Hebrew pcoplese 

Coleridge was the pioneer in brirmirme Geman 
ideas to England. Sy trarslstions, am by books am 
articles refl ecting the Cerwan Spirit am exvlainirm Cermen 
philosophy am tikeology, he exerted a treuendous influence 
upon British thought. He aifected it in many weayse “e are 
interested particularly in one of theme ‘Transcemental 
Philosophy as initiated by Kant am developai by So helling 
and others cane to unglam thrownh Coleridge. Later Carlyle 
made it more thoroughly at home in "Sartor sesartus". lLarge- 
ly through these two men it came to New Inelande 

transceme ntalism was the name of a School of 
Philosophy, rattler ehen/s Specific system-e There were many 
varieties, but the general principles can be briefly stated 
as follows Xant in the "Critiague of Pure xeason" hai nlaced 
the 'Categories'-or ways in which the self apprehends reality, 
as inside the sel, in the nature of the mim. Thus xeality 


could only be known in terms of tle. nsture of the mind. An 


object as perceived came from within the mim, not from out- 


side. Inthe "Critique of Practical Reason", he admits the 
universality of ethical concepts, moral values, end in this 
a 8 


way, by intuition, allovws the wind to know Reality. the 
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Transcendentelists euphasized the Practical Reason, am main- 
teined the unic ue validity of intuitive idealse the y were in- 
dividusalists am insisted that each one should fim Tinal suthor- 
ity for moral values in himself alonee ‘he experience of others 
was of value’only as it was upheld by an intuitive recognition 
of Truthe 

this was the sort of philosovhy which Coleridce 
taught, aw which w ith Carlyle, becane socialized. Carlyle 
preached seli-expression, not only of the individual, but of 
a netion, a philosophy, a religion, throvwh the intuition of 
individualse It was, hovever, always an individwtlism in 
t he t it was intuitive am did not devn@md upon outside authority, 

In. 4nerica Chennire received these ideas through 
Coleridge am Carlyle, though there was another direct inelish 
influence upon him which will be mentioned more fully later. 
It was Emerson who becare the leader of the New Eneland irans- 
cende ntalists. He seems to have sot. his idess first through 
Coleridgee In his Jourmeal, the course of his reading can be 
traced and with it the growthof his philosophy. In the en- 
tries made before he was twentyone, there is little or no 
indication of such influence. In 1829, at the ase of twenty- 
six, he mentions: stw yir the ii Gite of German Scholars and 
show sme acquaintence with their ideaS- frobably, however, 
a sood deal of this came through Ceorre tipley, am other 


students of Germane In 1831 am 183c, the influm@mece shows 


plainly, both by citationms from am references to DeStael and 
Coleridze, end in his ow ideas as set downe fhe European 


trip of 1833 introduced him to Cerlyle and at the sane time 
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he read Coleridge extensivelye ‘here is mention of verman 
reading, wt it seens to have been in transl ation. However, 
he was acquainted with Goethe, Shellirge and others and ha 
develop a& ira wcendental ideas. 

Mmerson’s career as a Unitarian minister was short. 
In 1832 he resigned his pulpit, stating as the reasm, that 
he could not conscientiously administer communione ‘that this 
was the real reasm is somewhat doubtful. Certainly if he had 
not left when he did, his growing transcementalism wold 
have brousht him into active conilict with the Denomimtion 
and inta situation s imilsarto thet in which Yerker a few 
yeers leter found himself, "Gut of the pulpit, omwerson develop- 
ed fully am repidly-e the Divinity School address delivered 
in 18638 marks the bee inning of the iranscementalist Contro- 
very: The movement had been growing steadily anong the 
younger ministers, wt had not been DdDroumt out into the opens 
In the address, 2:erson shifted the ewphasis-in relizion from 
without to W ithine He appealed to Nature as a source of 
Revelation, and to the it the ieans Of recosnizine ite 
The soul, he said, ha@ the power of recognizing virtue within 
itself am of finding there the workings of the Same power 
which was manifest in Uaturee io be ones self and to live 
accordirm to one's intuitive ideas 0 £ whet was true and right 
and beautiful, wes to find the highest expression of lite and 
to be in touch with all Nature. This view of religion ca- ~ 
fli cted with that commonly held by Unite rians in thatit 


pl wed intuition above revelation, am rendered miracles un- 
| : i 


necessary to substantiate revealed truths 


these ideas can be traced most clearly to Carlyle and 
Coleridge, and throwh them to the Gernm -4rarmcendentalists. 
But there is also a souwce pu rely tnzlishe Cudworth and others 
of the School of English Platonists were read by imerson and by 
most ministers of that daye Trice, a later philosopher, who 
head influenced Channing, was alsowidely reade Both oudwo rth 
and Price hed anticipated Zant in their in istence upon the 
subjective chsracter of our notions of reality and the noeti¢c. 
value of intuitione ‘Tramscemertalism wight have been develop- 
ed fra their philosoony without Certuan in flue cee 

“4s it happened, it was direct German influence which 
Save transcendental thought its final shapee imerson borrowed 
this from his cm tempo reries who were more conversant with 
verman t hee hewas- In "Historic Notes on Life and. Letters in 
New Enel md} he says that Everett on his retwn fra Gemany 
in 1820 was the first to introduce Geman criticism into “ew 
pnglem. Liverett was not the first to stuly in Germany but he 
was younger when he went there and absorbed more fully -the 
Gertian atmospheree Hedge, Everett, Ceorge Rivley, Congers, 
*rancis, am Parker were the wost prominent students of 
Gerwan culture and most influent ial in introlwing it. Dre. 
ee ae OCerman Nefugee, was an intimate of Channing and 8 
teacher of Germm.- He not only taumt philosophy, and 
lectured, on Literature and Politics, but thromh his teach- 
im of the language did a great deal to bring people in direct 
contact with the Scholars am bide of Cemanye 

Hedge was probably the greatest scholar of the 


sroup in Literetures His translatiow male availab le German 
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poetry am philos oy to everyone. SGeorge Ripley, minister of 
the Purchase Street Church in Bostm, absorbed early the 
transcende ntal philosophy, and feelirm himself out of sympathy 
with the ideas prevailing in the Denomination, and in his 
Church, left it and devoted himself to Brook “arm and writinge 
Convers Trencis of Yatertown was a man ofrare spiritual quality. 
His sermons show thst he combined gentleness of chsracter with 
Geep insight in religion- Hes tra nsce nde ntalism was in fluented 
by the theology of Schli machere His ovm writings have been 
nerlected, but he has a secure hold uvon ‘Save, for he was the 
friend and benefactor of frerkere He-introduced him to GCertuan 
literature am supplied him with books which were then rere in 
Bo stone In the days when Parker was attacked on all sides as 
Atheist and Infidel and Unitsrim ministers refused to exchanze 
pulpits with him, Convers francis upheld him and preached for 
him when he was absent fro his pulpit on several occasionSe 

It was this group of men with a few others who allied 
themselves with Smerson in the controversy which Sellout th e 
Divinit y School AddresSe . 

The theological war was begun a yesr after the 
Address, by Professor Andrews “ortm, who delivered the 
Divinit y School address in 1839- ‘This was entitled "A dis- 
course on the Latest rm of Infidelity", am was a a irect 
attack upon Emerson's address of the previous yeare [Te 
Norton represented the older te of Unitarian who clung to 
the Bible for authority in religion, at the same time uphold- 
ing freedom in Perey pe it and Reasm as a ruide to its in- 


terpretation. he argument is in two main partse In the 
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first is maintained the necessity of retainim a belief in 
miracles ses the sole mears of proving the Divine Origin of 
Christianity. the secom part deals with the theology of 
DeWette and others who seek a non-Scriptural basis tor 
religious authority. fhe attack is personal and sharpe Te 
Norton felt that without supe matural suthority expressed in 
miracles, asa’ guide to the truth, manwould have no neans of 
recognizing the Divine Nature of Jesus or the truth of the 
Gospele Attestation by miracle, smethim wich man's nature 
could recognize, Was necessary. 

This attack upon Transce nde nta lism as infidelity was 
answered by an article signed, “An Alumnus of the School”. 
While deploring the personal nature of the attack, the suthor 
felt it necessary to examine carefully the evidence brought 
forward and to give it a persoml answer on the basis of in , 
tuit ional philosophy which was srounded upon the capacity of 
the individual to rec oenize cod directly, to see the Div inity 
of Jesus in the woms he snoxke without the evidence of miraclese 
The fact of the miracles was affirmed, but the author ma intain- 
ed that they were not the only authority for the truths of 
Christianity. a 

this letter was answered by ]re Norton and then two 
mo re letters appeared sipned George Ripleye The controversy 
tended away from the g vestion of miracles and they authority 

for Christianity and tok the form of a discussion of Spinoza, 
Schlie macher, Ve'lette and others, held to be At heist ic by 


& 


Norton am defe nded by Ripley. 


ane 


The controversy was ended by @ letter written by 
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Theodore Farker and siened levi Blodgette This re-introduced 
the original question and answered that by answering one more 
fundanental: the origin of the religious experiences farker 
started from Schliermacher's idea of the origin of religion in 
the sense of dependences “He attempted to prove the religious 
nature of manam its expression as belief in the existence of 
God and a sense of de yendence upon Hime ‘This being established, 
he hw a basis forthe validity of religion in general, = any 
religion. It follows that a particular religion, perfect or im- 
perfect can arise directly fram the recognition of Cod by the 
religious consciousness. 

Parker h@ by this time becone the storm center of the 
ira recente melist controversy imerson had opened it on the 
basis of Divine Immanence, am then retired from the conflict. 
Ripley defended the nev movemmt on doctriml and theological 
lines, am Parker as we have seen put it upon a basis of 
natural religion les philosophical than that of Mmerson and 
more theistice | 

He hai been trenslating Deette’s "Introduction to the 
Old Testament" am zen wally worming throwh ve man theologye 
Already he hai seen evidemes of the coming riit in the Denon- 
ination ami hai felt the opposition of the Conservatives. 

The Levi Blodeett letter was published in 1840, and shortly 
after he pvnreached the South Boston Semon on the Transient and 
Pemanent in Christianity In this he definitely set aside 
Scripture and mirecles as the essentials in Chr ist ianity and 
founded it-upon intuitive knowleige of a Personal God, andof 


the principles of truth am goodness- ‘his semon did not 


srouse immediste opposition, but more am more Parker was shut 
out from exchanses. The tendency of opinion sat the time is 
shown by the ‘devete at the Berry Street Conference as to whether 
differemes of opinion on the question oftmiracles smuld ex- 
clude men from Christian fellowship with one anothers 
In 1842 terker published the Discowse on religion, in 

which he made the religiouw consciousness and its ability to get 
st Pruth and Reality intuitively, tle sole basis for religione 
Inspirat ion rather thm miracles was the authority for the truth 
of Christ ianit ye He doubted the mirecles, but even if they were 
facts they were not so gewmd evidence as the inspiration of Jesus 
recognized in his whole life am character. In rerard to the 
Bible, he went as far towrd the modern vi ew Of its composite 
character as the scholarship of thst time would take hime 

It may be remarked here, that in the “ourth Udition, 
vublished in 1855, he added notes which corrected mistakes, 
presented the results of recent scholarship and represented his 
own vroreress in theology In the last subject he hss gone 
further toward the viewpoint of Schliemacher in making the 
religious consciowness a distinct part of our total Conscious- 
ness, tho ugh he was not i wistent upon its precise character, 
whether it was a sense of deve ndence or of congmiousness of the 
infinite. | 

The part oF the Discourse dealing with the Church and 
the relstionms between the institutions of relig ion and religion 
itself, is an argument for keeping these twoseparate, The 
religious spirit, the pen enen t part of religion is eternal 


end should be expressed by every age in its own tems. 


S 


The effect of this book was to bring a storm of abuse 
upon Parker's head. Steps were takento force him out of the 
Ass ocietion of Soneregat ioml Vinisters, mt these isilede 
However, the result was achieved in practice by the refusal of 
ell but a few liberal ministers to nave enything todo with 
hime He was unable to preach outside his Own pulpit or to 
publish anything. It was at this time that a er our of men in 
Bostqm detemined that he should neve s fair chmece to present 
his opinions em formed the iwenty-Lishth Concregat ional 
ciety am uname him their minister. 

Ls time went on, his views were more and more 
accepted, thoigh they did not win gen@al acceptance until > 


aiter his deat he 
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GENERAL . SUMMARY. 


We have now sketched in outline the develovment oF 


Unitarian thorght-fron its besinnings in English am Conti- 


pentel Arminiénism thro uth whet has been called the American 
Renaissancée the theology of the Puritan Theocracy in New 
England, th: ough narrowly Calvinistic, was not completely 


alien to the Arminianism of the English Church ‘he cam- 


peratively liberal Church at Plymouth hal some influence, 
em the Baptists, thouch they were persecuted, set an example 
of religous liberty which was not unregarded. Calvinism was 


not static but temed to assume an American im. Wodification, 


once started. could go only in one direction. On ce the possibility 
of good in the nature of we was admitted in a degree however 
slight, the way was open to Unitsarianism ‘The theology of 
Idwards, for all its strictness,was but a step was rr on 
trance me nta lism,as Smexs@m pointed oute ‘The temermy in 
the New Engl md theologywas plainly in the direct ion of in- 
creasim the dignity of mane This was gq atte in line with the 
developm mt of free political institiations in America. To 
this extent ain eh oath Congregationalism has teen Humeni stic in 
its normal 4evelopm ente Doctrines of the Nature of God and 
the precise character of Christ's rel atiowm to Him have been 


suboriinatee The Unitarian Schism of 1615 was an abnormality. 


To sme extent'it was stimulated by the Wnitaria controversy 
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in England. ‘The Rev. Jebediah Morse of Gegraphy fam vas the 
immedi ste cause, thpaugh his sweessful efforts to make the | 
BO st m ministers draw doctringl lines em separate into liberal 
and orthodox fellowships. 

Channing assumed the Wnitsrian name ane led the 
Liberal Movement. Althougn the division was on the basis of 
belief in the ‘Qrinit y, the real step in advance was Chaming's 
doctrine of relig ion as havire its origin in the sow itself, 
am his emphasis upon Social Christianity. tThe latterwas a 
move toward democracy in religione As it tended away from ine 
dividuslism, it was checked to some extent by the implication 
of the former dotrines 

The real basis for hostility between orthodox and 
liberal, after the schism, was probably the Dedham Decision, 
which though in seccordance with the Law, certainly worked 
hardship on the orthodox in the division of the churc hese 
4fter Channing, the orthodox continued to modify their 
Calvinism slightly, makim more am more of man's capacity 
for ¢ wa and caning practigally to the position of the 
Armi nian Li berele of 1815. 

In the meantime, however, the Unitarians as a whole 
had not followed the implicatbns of Chaming's theology but 
-heal settled into an unpreressive Arminianism bound by a 
belief in miracles and the sufficiency of biblical Revelet ions 
Unitearianism becene resp satina eg | he pw fession of the rich 
and cultured. ‘the humane lement was gen@ally neglected. len 
were content to.interpret their Bible reas onably, b ut not too. 


cr itically,to imguire into the short_comings of the orthodox 
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the ology, mt not into the inconsistencies of the Whitsrian 
pos itione 
Transce nde ntalism saved the situation. the Denon- 


ination needed a shock and it got ite Geman theology and 


Biblical criticism came in, directly am by way of Inglande 
The seeds fell in fertile soil, for there were in the native 
religion tende mies which, needed only to be wakened to head 


religious thotwht once more toward the enobleme nt and freedom 


ofman.e A few progressive spirits such as Walker, George 
Ripley, Convers Yrancis, Parker, and Jams freeman Clarke were 
acce ptim and preaching the new ideas. Bme rs on definitely 
established the validity of intuition in religion and its. 
inherent imividualistic nature. His metaphysical temency 
to Pantheism was a step aside from the mein current. Rut 
Parker, with his intense be ltf in a Personal God and persoml 
immortality placed transcendental Unitarianism upon a basis 
of Naturalism, and freed it from the fetters of institutions 
whether of Doctrine or of Politye He planted Christianity 
in the religious nsture of men and cave it freedan to grow 
as it wold, unhampered by any notion ofa fixed body of 
supernatural Revel ation subject to the i keeles of historical 
am theolocical criticism fortunately Wnitarianism has de- 
velop ed alone these lines am sohas been able to accept the 
advancements of Science both in am out of the field of 
Religion. Parker fo re- shadow ed evolution, his theology was 
not hostile to it and when that theory was accepted by > 
Scientists, Unitarianism was readily adapted to it and hal 


P Hy fresh impetus given it by the new emphasis upon free 
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inguiry, seeking truth wherever it might lead. 


